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WHY  NOT? 

There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  var- 
ious advertising  media.  Direct  mail  is 
good;  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising 
is  good;  posters,  car  cards,  and  novelties  are 
good — each  for  its  particular  purpose.  Anybody 
who  argues  otherwise  should  be  indicted  by  a 
grand  jury  for  stirring  up  internecine  war. 

The  best  proof  that  each  medium  has  its  own 
field  is  found  in  the  fact  that  publishers  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  advertise  their  publica- 
tions frequently  via  direct  mail,  although  direct 
mail  is  not  the  kind  of  advertising  they  have  for 
sale. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  use  large  folders 
and  similar  pieces  on  excellent  paper,  in  colours, 
well  illustrated,  and  remarkably  well  written. 
Although  both  advertise  rather  freely  in  business 
papers,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  regard  the 
direct-mail  work  as  the  backbone  of  their  pro- 
motion. 
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Various  newspapers  are  actually  printing  house 
organs.  There  is  “The  Little  Times”  of  “The 
New  York  Times”,  “The  Trib”  of  “The  Chicago 
Tribune”,  “Sun  Rays”  of  “The  New  York  Sun,” 
and  others  of  lesser  papers. 

On  the  other  hand,  printers  have  no  hesitation 
in  using  kinds  of  advertising  in  their  own  behalf 
other  than  the  variety  they  themselves  produce, 
which  is  direct  mail.  A large  Detroit  printery, 
which  employed  newspaper  and  business-paper 
space  as  well  as  mailed  matter  to  exploit  its 
services,  said: 

“There  is  good  in  all  kinds  of  advertising. 
Each  kind  has  its  functions.  We  advertise  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  re-enforce  our  direct- 
mail  work  and  to  reach  business  men  who  may 
not  be  on  our  mailing  lists.  After  all,  a printer  is 
essentially  a manufacturer.  To  sell  his  product 
he  uses  any  kind  of  advertising  that  will  reach 
prospects  in  the  way  he  wants,  regardless  of  the 
particular  form  he  himself  specializes  in.” 

That  sums  up  the  case  rather  neatly. 

— From  Vision,  {Biddle-Paret  Press,  Philadelphia) 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

THE  VALUE  OF  PUNCTUATION 

It  was  and  I said  not  or 

That  that  is  is  that  that  is  not  is  not 

How  would  you  do  it  ? 


Carlyle  Japan — a book  paper  par 
excellence:  in  feel  and  appearance 
reminiscent  of  the  fine  old  vellums 
of  ancient  craftsmanship. 


NEW  MODELS  FOR  1929 


INTEREST  is  always  aroused  by  new  motor 
car  models  annually  brought  to  the  attention 
of  motorists,  and  it  is  human  nature  to  also 
watch  new  trends  in  fashions.  Frequently 
examples  which  reach  us  indicate  however  that 
style  developments  in  business  correspondence 
are  overlooked  by  many  companies  and  corpora- 
tions. There  are  fortunately  numerous  exam- 
ples of  companies  which  feel  otherwise  and 
consider  that  a change  in  letterheads  is  as 
wholesome  and  refreshing  as  new  clothes  or 
motors. 

As  a matter  of  fact  letterheads  are  a very 
definite  part  of  the  personality  of  any  business 
and  in  the  case  of  enterprises  doing  business  over 
a large  territory  they  are  generally  more  so  than 
the  actual  personnel  of  the  company. 

This  thought  of  change,  newness  and  attrac- 
tiveness is  particularly  appropriate  in  connection 
with  sales  letters  or  form  letters  used  in  some 
special  campaign.  Appropriate  dress  and  at- 
mosphere surrounding  a specific  sales  message 
will  do  much  to  increase  the  profit  of  the  cam- 
paign. Again  we  may  mention  as  papers  worthy 
of  choice.  Krypton  Parchment  and  Bell-Fast 
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Bond,  the  latter  in  several  desirable  colours 
and  both  of  the  highest  quality  in  their  ingre- 
dients and  manufacture.  Your  sales  message  on 
either  of  these  papers  will  sparkle  and  crackle 
with  freshness  and  appeal. 


SELLING  EFFORTS 

Why  Confine  them  to  the  Christmas  Period? 

PROBABLY  at  no  time  of  the  year  is  such 
an  effort  to  sell  put  forth  as  during  the 
buying  period  preceding  Christmas.  Viewed 
in  its  total,  it  is  tremendous,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  this  period  is  also  the  greatest  buying 
season  of  the  year. 

Is  theie  perhaps  a thought  in  these  two  facts  ? 
Would  the  same  effort  to  sell  put  behind  a 
product  at  another  and  appropriate  time  result 
in  the  same  success?  Many  things  which  are 
bought  at  Christmas  are  just  as  appropriately 
bought  for  oneself  or  one’s  house  at  other  times 
of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  profits,  by  way  of 
example,  accruing  from  the  sale  of  pipes,  cigar- 
ettes and  tobaccos  could  be  repeated  by  a 
campaign  preceding  holidays  and  vacations. 


Byronic  Cover,  a recent  additionwith 
a smoothness  delightful  to  touch, 
clothes  the  message  in  beauty,  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  an  appear- 
ance of  dignity  and  superior  worth. 
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If  you  are  tired  of  the  way  your  advertising 
looks,  you  will  find  a few  moments  spent  with 
the  Portfolio  of  Deckle  Edge  Papers  almost  as 
refreshing  and  stimulating  to  your  imagination 
as  a Southern  vacation. 

Already  a large  number  of  favourable  com- 
ments have  reached  us  as  to  the  beauty  and 
suggestive  values  of  the  Portfolio  showing — 
Carlyle  Japan,  Bard  of  Avon,  Byronic  Book  and 
Themis  Text.  These  “Beaver  S”  papers  are 
de  luxe  products  of  the  papermakers’  craft  and 
are  all  deckle-edged. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

What  is  the  Calendar  expected 
to  accomplish? 

IN  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  firm’s  calendar  has  to  enter  into 
competition  for  space  on  the  office  wall  or 
on  the  desk  with  the  calendars  of  numerous 
other  businesses.  Accordingly  the  calendar  has 
to  be  of  rather  striking  appearance  in  order  to 
prevent  its  being  discarded  in  favour  of  another. 

A very  fine  bit  of  art  work  with  the  company 
trade  mark  well  displayed  has  some  considerable 
value  as  an  advertising  medium,  but  many 
opportunities  for  strengthening  the  sales  appeal 
are  overlooked  if  the  pictorial  design  uses  up  all 
the  calendar  space  to  the  exclusion  of  the  firm’s 
selling  arguments. 

There  is  a fine  opportunity  for  adding  fresh 
messages  to  strengthen  the  advertisement  if  the 
monthly  sheets  are  utilized.  Interest  in  a calen- 
dar is  likely  to  drop  if  for  twelve  months  it 
presents  an  unaltered  appearance  save  for  the 
changes  in  months  and  dates,  but,  if  fresh 
messages  appear  with  each  month,  that  interest 
is  more  likely  to  be  kept  up  and  continued 
attention  gained  for  the  featured  product. 

A good  calendar  offers  an  opportunity  for  a 
preliminary  campaign  of  a few  direct  mail  folders 
to  center  the  recipient’s  attention  upon  it,  while 
a follow-up  campaign  of  sales  letters,  linking 
up  with  the  monthly  messages  on  the  sheets  aids 
in  putting  across  the  selling  arguments  and 
maintaining  interest  in  the  calendar  on  the  wall. 


One  problem  which  every  calendar  distributor 
must  meet  is  the  gaining  of  the  attention  of  the 
right  person.  A little  casual  investigation  on 
the  reader’s  part  will  reveal  that  many  a calendar 
doesn’t  hang  in  the  right  office  or  over  the  right 
desk.  If  it  isn’t  before  the  eye  of  the  executive 
responsible  for  the  purchase  of  the  featured 
product,  then  it  cannot  accomplish  its  purpose. 
A preliminary  mail  campaign,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  arrival  of  the  calendar  and  attracting 
interest  to  it  aids  considerably  in^getting  the 
calendar  to  the  proper  man. 

An  interesting  change  in  fashion  regarding 
shipment  of  calendars  may  here  be  noted. 
Many  calendars  are  now  being  distributed  at 
times  other  than  the  first  of  the  year,  simply 
because  the  calendar  has  not  to  face  the  same 
competition  for  space  at  such  times  and  the 
chances  that  it  will  gain  more  attention  are  thus 
enchanced. 

And  while  we  are  on  this  subject, — ^the 
experience  of  the  Royal  Bank  is  given  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Bourne,  Advertising  Manager,  who,  at  the 
last  convention  of  the  Financial  Advertisers’ 
Association,  had  this  to  say, 

“One  of  the  big  features  of  our  program  is  the 
pictorial  calendar.  We  regard  it  as  virtually 
a miniature  bill-board  hung  for  a year  in  a 
‘preferred  position’  where  practically  no  other 
advertising  is  tolerated.  A large  appropriation 
is  accordingly  made  for  it. 

“Choosing  a suitable  subject  for  our  calendar 
picture  is  an  annual  event  of  moment  at  Head 
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Office,  and  it  is  a happy  day  when  a selection 
is  finally  made.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
many  fruitless  journeys  are  undertaken  in  search 
of  material  and  the  eccentricities  of  artists  are 
plumbed  to  the  depths.” 


GREAT  INTEREST  SHOWN 

INQUIRIES  and  requests  for  the  Manual 
have  been  so  widespread  and  so  numerous 
that  we’ve  had  to  double  our  printing  order. 
This  desire  for  the  Manual  and  the  interest 
shown  in  printed  forms  and  stationery  manage- 
ment as  outlined  therein  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  us.  We  hope  that  our  effort  in  surveying 
Canadian  business  will  aid  corporations  and 
companies  throughout  the  Dominion  in  compil- 
ing their  specifications  and  in  arranging  and 
ordering  their  printed  forms. 


AN  ACCIDENTAL  DISCOVERY 

Blotting  paper  was  an  accidental  discovery. 
An  employee  at  a paper  mill  forgot  the  sizing,  and 
his  employer,  after  the  paper  had  been  con- 
demned, happened  to  use  a piece  to  make  a note 
on.  He  saw  that  the  ink  was  absorbed  and  rea- 
lized its  possibilities  as  an  ink  drier  instead  of 
the  usual  sand. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 


The  deckle-edges,  antique  finish  and 
delicate  pastel  shades  of  Themis 
Text  subtly  create  an  atmosphere  of 
quality  and  individuality  for  an- 
nouncements and  brochures. 


CHAIN  STORES 

A Great  Merchandising  Development 
of  Today 

WHEN,  following  the  work  of  that  famous 
pair  of  French  free-traders,  Radisson  and 
Grosseilliers,  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s 
Bay,  built  a string  of  trading  posts  across  the 
northland,  a merchandising  system  was  intro- 
duced to  the  American  continent  which  in  our 
day  is  presenting  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
to  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  early 
days  of  the  H.  B.  Company  belong  to  the  history 
of  Canada;  to  it  can  be  traced  the  beginning  of 
many  things  in  the  development  of  the  Dominion 
and,  in  the  light  of  present-day  conditions,  it 
gains  an  added  historical  significance  as  being 
the  first  chain-store  system  in  America. 

The  very  existence  of  many  an  independent 
retail  merchant  is  threatened  by  the  rise  and 
spread  of  the  modern  chain.  But  the  indepen- 
dent retailer  is  not  the  only  person  to  whom  the 
great  merchandising  development  presents  a 
serious  problem.  Many  of  the  most  radical 
changes  in  distribution  methods  which  have  been 


effected  and  are  being  effected  since  the  war 
have  been  caused  by  the  necessity  of  meeting 
chain-store  competition. 

The  chain  has  invaded  practically  every  line — 
even  to  furniture.  To  it  the  city  department 
store  has  had  to  yield  supremacy  in  buying 
power.  It  challenges  the  established  position 
of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

A study  of  the  position  of  chains  in  the  United 
States  has  recently  been  completed  and  since  the 
publication  of  findings  an  increasing  number  of 
articles  on  the  chain-store  problem  have  been 
appearing  in  newspapers  and  periodicals.  This 
investigation  disclosed  that  in  the  cities  con- 
cerned, twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  retail  trade 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  chains. 

In  Canada 

It  is  generally  considered  that  in  Canada  the 
proportion  would  be  as  high  and,  for  the  grocery 
trade  somewhat  higher.  Indeed,  since  1920 
chain  store  expansion  has  been  even  more  rapid 
in  the  Dominion  than  in  the  U.S.  This  country’s 
largest  grocery  chain  more  than  quadrupled  its 
business  in  the  past  five  years.  Canadian  coast- 
to-coast  chain  systems  are  of  course  exceptional 
because  of  the  scattered  population  in  many 
wide  areas,  but  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Dominion,  particularly  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
chains  have  been  making  continued  progress. 

The  person  most  obviously  and  directly 
affected  by  the  establishment  of  the  chain  store 
is  the  independent  retailer.  The  spread  of  chains 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  increasing  rate  of 
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mortality  among  the  independent  dealers  and  to 
many  of  the  latter  the  war  on  chains  has  assumed 
something  of  the  character  of  a “Holy  War”. 
But  the  development  of  chains  is  primarily  an 
economic  development.  Combination  in  pro- 
duction has  been  followed  by  combination  in 
distribution,  and,  as  the  editor  of  Printer’s  Ink 
puts  it,  “The  independent  retailers  can  never 
meet  the  chain  store  issue  by  applying  the  town 
loyalty  argument  or  by  trying  to  make  out  a 
case  on  what  they  think  ought  to  be  rather 
than  on  what  is.” 


The  Reason  for  Success 
Supremacy  in  buying  power  is  a great  factor 
on  the  side  of  the  chains,  but  it  alone  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  a successful  system.  The  funda- 
mental reason  for  successful  chain  store  develop- 
ment has  been  efficient  management  combined 
with  a scientific  survey  of  markets  before  esta- 
blishing branches,  and  the  end  of  the  inefficient 
and  unprogressive  retailer  which  was  inevitable, 
has  been  hastened.  The  old-time  retailer  must 
change  his  methods  to  meet  modern,  economi- 
cally-operated competition.  Babson  in  one  of 
his  recent  reports  says,  “The  chain  systems  have 
put  a definite  limit  upon  the  extravagance  in 
which  individual  retailers  and  other  distributors 
can  indulge.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  indepen- 
dent who  manages  his  business  efficiently,  who 
gives  personal  service  and  maintains  the  com- 
munity’s goodwill — and  in  these  last  two  features 
he  will  often  have  an  advantage  over  his  chain- 
store  competitor — should  flourish  despite  the 
chains. 
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A Threat  to  Jobbers 


Many  a jobber’s  existence  has  been  threatened 
by  the  rise  of  the  chains  since  where  there  is 
chain-store  operation  the  wholesaler  becomes 
an  unnecessary  unit  in  the  system.  Advertising 
is  always  a powerful  weapon  in  merchandising 
competition  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  first 
step  in  using  advertising  to  uphold  the  jobber’s 
position  against  the  chains  seems  to  have  been 
taken  in  Canada  when  four  years  ago  Canadian 
wholesalers  inaugurated  an  association  advertis- 
ing campaign.  Also,  wholesalers  have  been 
attempting  to  meet  the  threat  of  the  chains  by 
organising  a system  of  group  purchasing  by 
retailers.  Delivery  service  and  banking  service 
have  been  responsible  for  much  extra  expense  to 
wholesalers  and  when  chain  competition  grew 
serious  the  cash-and-carry  jobber  arose.  In  the 
cash-and-carry  jobbing  business  the  manufac- 
turer sells  his  goods  by  advertising  and  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer  then  function  as  true 
distributors.  Another  possible  development  to 
meet  chain  competition  is  the  establishment  of 
chains  of  warehouses. 

The  chain-store  presents  the  manufacturer 
with  the  problem  of  whether  to  carry  on  his  trade 
through  regular  established  channels  or  change 
his  methods  to  sell  through  chains.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  chains  there  was  the  tendency  for  the 
chain-store  system  to  sell  private  brands  as 
opposed  to  the  well-known  advertised  products. 
Then  the  independent’s  course  was  clear.  It 
was  for  him  to  link  up  his  advertising  with  that 


of  the  manufacturer  and  concentrate  on  the  well- 
known  brands.  Now,  however,  chains  seem  to 
be  anxious  to  handle  advertised  products.  The 
position  of  the  manufacturer  should  always  be 
fairly  strong  since  there  is  bitter  competition 
between  different  chains  even  though  the  inde- 
pendent tends  to  disappear,  and  his  greatest 
problem  should  still  be  the  building  up  of  a con- 
sumer demand  through  advertising.  Once  there 
is  strong  consumer  demand  for  his  product,  he 
can  sit  back  and  realize  that  distributors  are 
bound  to  handle  his  goods. 

The  Mail-Order  Store 

Most  interesting  of  all  chain-store  trends  and 
developments  is  the  present  extension  of  the 
mail-order  store  to  new  territories.  Both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada  this  development 
has  been  plainly  seen  in  recent  years.  Great 
mail-order  department  stores  are  establishing 
branches  and  distributing  warehouses  through- 
out the  country.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
movement  has  been  the  need  of  meeting  chain 
store  competition  and  in  it  many  observers  see 
the  final  development  of  the  present  economic 
trend — ^the  central  feature  of  the  distribution 
system  of  the  future. 

“Chains  of  department  stores  will  before  very 
long  dominate  the  retail  field,”  declared  Edward 
A.  Filene  before  the  fortieth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Economic  Association.  “Mass 
production  has  made  mass  distribution  necessary. 
As  yet  department  stores  have  not  been  hard- 
pressed  but  they  will  have  to  organize  to  meet 
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trends  in  distribution  methods.  In  one  way  or 
another  great  chains  of  department  stores  are 
certain  to  develop.” 


Whatever  be  the  outcome  it  is  certain  that 
recent  developments  present  problems  to  which 
all  connected  with  the  distribution  of  mer- 
chandise, from  the  original  manufacturer  to  the 
final  retailer,  must  give  serious  thought. 


* * * 

We  Hope  They’re  Clever  as  Well 

COOK-GENERAL  wanted  for  very  smart 
family.  Apply  at  Box Star. 

* * * 

A Booklet  consists  of  type,  illustration,  and 
often  two  kinds  of  paper.  The  careful  choice  of 
both  inside  text  and  cover  papers  does  much  to 
increase  the  appearance  value  of  type  and  illu- 
stration. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

"Have  thy  vision.  Build  it  proud. 

Let  thy  soul  be  full  thereof. 

Love  a woman — ^love  a cloud — 

But  love!” 

— "The  Cloud"  Theo.  Gauthier. 

Trans.  Agnes  Lee,  The  Golden  Book  Magazine. 


* * * 


Bard  of  Avon  is  a fine  sheet  which 
gives  an  air  of  distinction  to  the 
booklet  or  folder. 
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PRINTERS’  TROUBLES 


lONG  these — ^may  be  mentioned — ^Thegood 


customer  who  having  once  “decided” 


begins  to  change  his  mind  after  receipt  of 
proofs — particularly,  for  example,  with  colour 
combinations.  The  same  customer,  who  is  also 
a manufacturer,  overlooks  the  cost  of  handling 
and  setting  up  machinery  which  in  his  own  case 
would  be  one  of  his  first  cares  in  arriving  at  his 
own  costs. 

An  explanation  in  detail  as  to  what  extras 
really  mean,  given  in  terms  of  handling  time, 
machine  charges,  etc.,  will  frequently  meet 
responsive  understanding. 

It  is  human  nature  for  the  uninitiated  to  think 
of  printing  as  paper  and  ink  and  forget  machines 
and  craftsmanship.  One  manufacturer  was 
easily  converted  to  friendly  appreciation  when 
after  changing  press  proof  matter  k la  cross  word 
puzzle,  the  salesman  said,  “You  realize,  Mr. 
Jackson,  what  these  changes  mean.  These 
words  are  all  made  up  of  many  small  pieces  of 
heavy  metal,  locked  in  a forme  made  of  steel — 
that  several  hours  have  been  spent  in  making 
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that  forme  ready  for  press — or  in  other  words, 
so  that  it  will  print  evenly  on  the  sheet  of  paper. 
The  changes  you  want  can  be  made,  but  do  you 
really  need  them,  as  there  will  be  a fair  charge 
as  an  extra  for  the  change  which  will  mean 
several  hours  of  expert  handling.” 

The  manufacturer  “got  it”  quickly,  and  saw 
what  lay  behind  the  paper  and  type  proof. 
The  changes  were  not  asked  for. 


Whenever  you  meet  a man,  who  still  thinks 
advertising  doesn’t  pay  and  has  no  merchandis- 
ing value,  ask  him  how  he  would  like  the  job 
of  marketing  a line  to  compete  with  Sunkist 
oranges,  and  not  be  allowed  to  do  any  advertis- 
ing- ♦ ♦ ♦ 

TALKING  ABOUT  PATRIOTISM 

HOW  about  adopting  the  daily  habit  of 
using  the  “Printed  in  Canada”  imprint  on 
all  jobs  ? — Manufacturers  will  appreciate 
the  suggestion  as  it  is  another  reinforcement  to 
their  effort  to  keep  Canadian  profits  within  the 
Dominion.  ♦ ♦ ♦ 

When  Velvalur  is  used  for  Broadsides,  you 
can  be  sure  that  half-tone  reproductions  will 
not  be  cracked  in  the  fold. 


Every  man  likes  to  feel  he  is  helping  to  choose 
the  thing  he  is  going  to  buy;  that’s  why  con- 
venient, assorted  and  fresh-looking  paper  sam- 
ples earn  dollar  dividends. 


Printed  on  our  Themis  Text^  Blue 


brilliant 


The  Brilliant  Colours  of  the  New 

Huronic  Cover 

IN  THREE  FINISHES 

Will  gratify  the  desire  and  taste 
of  those  seeking  strong  attraction 
and  appeal. 

As\your  printer  for  samples 
or  just  write  us 
direct. 


HOWARD  SMITH  PAPER  MILLS 

LIMITED 

Montreal  ^ Toronto 


Printed  in  Canada,  on  Huronic  Cover,  Velvet,  Blue 


